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ne has died,—yet we fear that one of this, Coast,—for he says ‘the distance we have yet | We repeat that all stimulants, if long centinu 
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pe 
juence of the buds having perished, though the 
tem is still fresh and green. We think the oth- 


sr seven bave been rather more thrifty than their 


compeers; and the difference we ascribe to a 
~reater dryness in the roots of the latter, result- 
ing from detention on the way. Our practice has 
been to transplant, indifferently, cither in the fall, 
winter, or spring, whenever the ground is in suita- 
ile condition, if other circumstances render it de- 
sirable. 


We have heretofore given our opinion, and | vered fifteen new species of birds, siz that were 
furnished the facts on which it was founded,— |} doubtful, and tventy that were lately found, It is 


that to deprive a tree of part of its spongioles in 
1utumn, is to lessen its hardiness. To avoid this 

danger in severer climates, we should therefore 
ecommend planting in the spring. 

There is another view of this subject however, 
which ought to be taken. When the trees are to 
be procured from distant nurseries,—as from 
Philadelphia, New York, or Albany,—autumn 
is the most favorable time for their transportation. 
The Canal is navigated for more than a month 
after the commencement of cool weather. In the 
spring this great advantage is wanting. The 
Jeaves begin to expand before the boat is ready 
for its freight; and every new shoot that is made 
in the box or in the bundle, is blanched, and lia- 
ble to perish with the first hot sunshine. We 
should therefore advise our friends to procure 
them in autumn ; and where the climate is severer 
than ours, to lay them by the heels (as the nur- 
strymen say) through the winter. In this state 


the tops may be covered from the severity of the! 


s2ason. 

Some persons who plant trees, seem not to be 
aware that the root is a very tender part. By 
exposure to the sun and wind, the spongioles 
soon become injured or destroyed; and another 
evil or mischance of greater magnitude, some- 
titres occurs: a sharp frost on the base roots, or 
freezing when above-ground, We apprehend 
iat many unsuccessful attempts at transplanting, 
mighit be traced to Mese causes. 


| timated at something like a thousand miles. We 
| will then have to retrace six or seven hundred 
miles of our journey.” 

|  Professer Nuitall of Cambridge, Massachu- 
| setts, who accompanied us for the purpose of ma- 
|| king botanical discoveries, has met with the most 
| flattering success. Mr. Townsend the ornitholo- 
‘gist, from Philadelphia, who also accompanied 
has surpassed his most sanguine expectations. 
| Last evening he informed me that he had diseo- 


us, 


| the intention of both these gentlemen to explore 
''the Oregon. Territory.”’ 

| Professor Nuttall is an old traveler in the wes- 
tern wild. In the year 1811, he accompanied an 
| agent of our government up the Missouri as far 
} as the Mandans; and in 1819, traversed the Ar- 
| kansas Country,—making in both excursions 
] many interesting discoveries in Botany. Our 
| gardens are already decorated with some beauti 

‘ful plants from thase regions, and we may confi- 
‘dently hope for other accessions. We should re- 
joice to hear of the safe return of himself and his 


| associate. 





| On the Use of Tea and Coffee. 

We have believed that good health and the 
causes that conduce to it, must be a matter of in- 
terest to all our readers; because without health 
||there is very little to be earned, and very little 
|| to be enjoyed of what has been earned. In a for- 
mer number we took a general view of the sub- 
ject, intimating the advantages of temperance, 
and of aplain and simple diet. Unrestrained in- 
dulgence is no more compatible with health than 
with virtue. Like soldiers in an enemy’s coun- 
try, we must continue on the alert; for like him 
who walks on aslippery declivity—such is the 
urgency of appetite—we are always in danger 
of sliding down. 

We have felt at times, some snwillingness to 
descant on this subject, lest some of our readers 
‘shoul¢ grosv impatienf; but we resume the hope 
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ng’s transplanting will not sprout, in conse-| travel before we reach the Pacific Ocean, is es- | ed, cebilitate the system. We would not com 


|| pare the free use of tea or coffee however, with: 
‘| the abuse of wine and ardent spirits, for we are 
|' well aware that in several respects they admit of 
|| no comparison ; yet as both belong to the class of 
'| stimulants, there is a similarity on other points 
|| which we shall endeavor to explain. A lady in 
|| delicate health addicted to the use of tea finds that 
|| if she takes nothing more stimulating than a 
| glass of milk or water, she feels languid, dull, 
and unwell through the day. Probably head- 
ache supervenes. Strong tea or coffee commonly 
removes or alleviates these symptoms, and she 
| therefore concludes that these liquids are condu- 
'cive to health. This logic we believe has been 
| very generally adopted; and yet we are satisfied 
| it is a false induction. Precisely on the same 
principles, a glass of stiff grog in the morning 
steadies the drunkard’s hand ; and in both cases 
relief is afforded for the moment at the expense 
of the constitution. 

A case has been related to us, of an old tea 
drinker, who had become satisfied from some 
cause that he drank too much; and knowing per- 
haps that we never gain moral strength by in- 
dulging our weaknesses, he manfully determined 
on total abstinence. A day or two passed heav- 
ily away. His spirits became depressed: He 
thought of his debts and desponded. Feelinz 
miserable, he left bis team in the field, and told 
jhis wife to make him a cup of the old beverage. 
On taking this potion, his spirits returned, and 
he saw no longer any difficulty in paying all his 
‘debts. 

This case was given as a direct proof of the 
benefits of strong tea. Admit it, and what fol- 
lows? The drunkard who has slept himself so- 
ber and awakens to misery and despondency, 
may use the same plea in favor of avother glass. 
The effects are similar, and the arguments ap- 
ply with equal force. 

Persons who have long drunk tea and coffee, 
ard whose stomachs have become so debilitated 
as seemingly torequire these stimulants, have ad- 
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'!vanceg far enough on the road to disease, and 





ought to stop short. Milk or cold water indeed 
cannot be expected at first fully to supply their 
place. Changes of such extent require time’ for 
their accomplishment ; and none ought to be dis- 
couraged until they have persevered for several 
weeks. We admit theme are particular cases in 
which a milk diet would be improper; but we 
believe that such are much rarer than is common- 
ly suppcsed. Those who would make the experi- 
ment may first use cold water, and then add a 
spoonful of milk, increasing the quantity in that 
ratio, from day to day. In this way important 
changes may be effected. K. 





Aphorism. 
Those who live within their means, draw their 
suppties from living fowntains ; but he who ex- 
ceeds his income may soon empty the cistern. 





On the Comparative Advantages 
OF FEEDING LIVE STOCK ON RAW OR ON PRE- 
PARED FOOD. 


The Agricultural Society of Scotland, in 1833, 
offered a premium of 30 sovereigns for the best 
report, founded on actual experiment made for 
that purpose, on a number of oxen or heifers, not 
fewer than six, the animals to be of the same 
breed, age and sex, and the term of feeding not 
less than three months; and a premium of 10 
sovereigns for a like report on feeding ten or 
more swine. Five reports were received, which 
appear in the Quarterly Journal of Agriculture 
for June, 1834. We record the result of these ex- 
periments, which purport to have been made with 
scrupulous accuracy, for the information of the 
numerous patrons or the Cultivator. 


Robert Walker made his experiment with six | 


two year old heifers, and four two year old stots 
(steers); each was divided into two lots and fed 
on like food, except that one half received their 
food raw, and the other half in a steamed or 
cooked state, 
neps, potatoes, and crushed beans, with a little 
salt and straw. At the end of three months, it 
was found that the three heifers fed on steamed 
food had gained 48% stone, or 789 lbs., and the 
three heifers fed upon raw food had gained 45} 
stone; but the quantity consumed by the first lot 
exceeded that of the latter. 
Cost of feeding on steamed food,...£14 1 3 


on raw food, 10 6 74 
The first cost more than the last,...£314 84 








The food consisted of Swedish tur- | 
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John Baswell gives the result of his experi- 


nents on feeding ten horned cattle and ten hogs, 
on raw and prepared food. The expense of keep- 


ing the five cattle on raw food was £32 2s. 1d., 
while that of the cattle on prepared food was £34 


5s. 10d. On being slaughtered, the two lots ap- 


peared tobe very similar, but the particular weight 
is not mentioned. 


The purport of these reports implies, that there 


is very little if any advantage in cooking food 
for neat cattle. But in regard to hogs, the ex- 
periments show a different result. The gain arid 
expense of fattening Mr. Baswell’s hogs are sta- 
ted as follows: 


Cwt. qr. lbs. Expense. 


Five hogs fed with co’d food,.4 2 7 £619 4% 
“ fed on raw food, 5 86 


W. Dudgeon made his experiment with twelve 


pigs, six Ae pigs in one lot, and six she pigs in 
another, afterwards subdivided, to ascertain the 


respective merits of the sexes for feeding. The 


result was decidedly favorable to the cooked food, 


notwithstanding the expense was 20 per cent. the 
| greatest. 
‘to the 12th October, at which latter date the Ae 
pigs had gained 38 stone 6 lbs., and the she pigs 
17 stone ll lbs. The result satisfied the reporter, 
that prepared food is best to be given to pigs, and, 
‘besides, that the pork is superior to that of hogs 
fed on raw food. 


pigs, five fed on steamed potatoes, and five on 
raw potatoes, with a daily allowance of 2} Ibs. 
broken barley each lot. 
lows : 

1838, Mr.4. live weight of 5 pigs on raw food, 


Mar.4, live weight of 5 pigs on steam’d food, 106 
, June 1. ” = 


The pigs were fed from the 2d July 


Robert Walker made his experiment with ten 


The result was as fol- 


108 ibs. 
223 


June 1. 
Gain, 


“cc 


279 


Difference in favor of steamed food, 58 Ib, | 
But what comes nearer to our practice, are the | 


experiments of the Rev. H. Colman, ove of our 
best practical farmers, in whose accuracy we may 
put implicit confidence. Our hog feed differs 
from that of Europe; and the main questions to 


| be decided here, are, whether Indian corn is miost 


profitably fed in a dry unground state, in the 
form of Indian meal, or cooked preparatory to 


The third volume of the Memoi “) 
delphia Society for Promoting p pect alton 
tains an article “ On the utility of rinding Maize 
(Indian Corn) on the cob as food for Cattle, with 
a a of a mill for that re by j ames 
see - D. from which the following are e;. 

The practice of grinding Indian Corn in 1),. 
cob, to powder, for the mi Si of hate Gece 
now common with our German farming fellow, 
citizens. ‘These industrious men are ever atten. 
tive to the health and general welfare of their 
farm stock, and readily a opt any measure calcu. 
lated to promote either object ; and as they are 
convinced of the nourishing qualities of the cob 
and the goonemny of the practice of using it as an 
article of food, they have encouraged the genera! 
erection of the necessary apparatus, in the flow 
mills, in their different settlements. 

The first apparatus used for the purpose of 
grinding corn in the cob, was a screw which was 
origina y invented by Oliver Evans, of Philade!- 
om; and now in general use to break gypsum. 

r. Evans first reduced it to practice, in the year 
1790, but no measures having been taken to giv: 
publicity to it, the knowledge of it was diffused 
very gradually through the country, and it even 
appears that private offers for the gratuitous use 
of it were ineffectual (until after some years) in, 
causing a trial of what is now deemed an eco- 
nomical practice of the first consequence, 

Indian corn is of itself too nourishing and too 
a as a constant article of food for horses. 
and if fed alone, a sufficient quantity cannot be 
given to produce the stimulus of distention. 
(which is as necessary to a working horse, ore- 
ven to a man as nourishment, ) without great ex- 

ense, and at the same time endangering the 

ealth of the animal. Corn meal is therefore 
mixed with a quantity of cut straw, and coarsely 
ground rye or shorts, and in this state constitutes 

@ daily food of that fine body of draught horses 
that do so much credit to our draymen and car- 
ters of Philadelphia, and the industrious farmers 
of the State at large. 

The powder of the corn cob, however, does 
not act entirely by distention, it also contains 
much nutriment, and I have heard of a poor wo- 
man in Maryland, who prepared during the win- 
ter a very grateful mess for her cow, by boiling 
the bein cobs with which she was furnished 
by her wealthy neighbors ; with this liquor mixed 
with what other vegetable matter she could pro- 
cure, anda few corn blades, she supported her 
cow well through the winter and spring, until the 
return of grass, 

In the New England Farmer, vol. iv, p. 126, 
was published an extract of a letter from the 
Rev, Fi. C. Perley, of New Rowley, Mass., to 
the editor, stating the advantages accruing from 
corn and cobs ground together at the rate of a- 








bout one peck of corn to a bushel of cobs, “ Meal 


its being fed. Soft or pig corn will be fed in the 
cob; and potatoes and pumpkins, of which every | 
\farm affords, or ought to afford, a considerable | 
\supply, should unquestionably be cooked; yet 
| we generally finish off our pork, after the refuse 
on the three fattened on raw food, amounted to |' of the farm is exhausted on sound corn: it gives 
£3 10s. 6d. By alike estimate, the loss on the | solidity and flavor to the pork; and the question, 
steam stot was 3s. 84d., and the profit on the one || we repeat, is, in what form is this sound corn 


fed with raw food was 10s. 6d. The two other most profitably given? Mr. Colman’s experi-||as they were with cob-meal, potatoes and the 

stots were put to good grass on the 25th May. || ments were instituted in 1833, with a view not \ wash of four cows. Some ridiculed the She 

On the 18th October, they were found to have 1 only to solve this question, but to ascertain the || shat Gapeted ond Copenvee Se "fact, thoug! 
gained alike, each 12 stone. || profit or loss incident to fattening pork with corn, ae 

Mr. Andrew Howden made a like experiment } and the age at which it is most profitable to put 

with 18 cattle in six lots. Their increase, and || up swine to fatten.— Cultivator, 

expense of keeping, for three months, from 20th ! [For the communication, of Mr. Colman, al- 

March to 20th June, were as follows : i luded to above, see Genesee Far. vol. 4, p. 269. \! of it, £ 

Lbs. Expense. Fir We 1 h ‘land the application of the usual quantity of Ty° 

392 £6 18 0 ire.---We learn that the store and || ee d. as light, 

on steamed turneps,...532 8180 oods belonging to Messrs. Patterson and 1 is A erond wae <0 ey pure in- 

on raw potatoes, ) | Woodbury of Farmington,Ontario county, | yo and rye meal, though I think it will dry 

on steamed potatoes, . . 572 were destroyed by fire on Friday morning sp » 
“ stots on raw potatoes and corn, 722 


} ther sooner.” 
** on b’l’d potatoes and corn,.889 


made of this composition, I scalded, and made a- 
boutas thick as common hasty pudding ; or mixed 
about one peck of the meal with three pecks o! 
boiled potatoes, thickened to the consistency © 
|pudding; with this kind of food, and what wash 
|was made in the family, | constantly fed my 
|| swine: there were none in the neighborh 

| grew so fast, and were fit to kill so early in au- 
‘tumn. The neighbors were surprised that my 
| hogs looked so white and grew so well, being fed 


Deducting the first cost, and the price of fatten- 
ing, from the price paid by the butcher, there re- 
mained a profit on the three heifers fed with 
steamed food of nine shillings; while the profit 














‘| finally, ali were obliged to believe the 
| loth to try the experiment.” = * * 
| “{ have also made further discovery of the us 
lof cob meal for other purposes besides feeding 
|| swine and cattle. te 
|} “Thad one batch of coarse brown bread mace 
round about haifand half; sifted as usua’, 





‘Three heifers on raw turneps, 


“cc “ 


“ ‘c 


“ cc 


last. Amount of property destroyed, $5,-} A writer for the New England 


- Farmer, vo 
'500 ; insurance $5,000, "10, p. 202, states as follows: 
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1 four hogs, killed in December last, 
eee weig ed more than 1600 lbs, and 
were uncommonly fine pork. They were fed en- 
trely upon cob meal, excepting two or three 
wiht when they were kept upon oats and corn 
meal, but they did not eat the latter with a better 
relish nor fatten faster upon it than upon cob 
meal; and that not scalded or boiled by which it 


would have been greatly improved ; this agrees A cow, kept by Wm. Crams of Lewis, in the 


with the experience of my neighbors. 

With respect to my horses, | give them no o- 
‘her provender than cob meal mixed with straw 
and salt hay cut fine, and this keeps them in ve- 
Vv good order. 7: 

” On the whole [have a favorable opinion of cob 
meal for the above purposes. It has been repre- 
sented by some as excellent for puddings, but 
sich puddings make too meager a diet ta “ 

Mr. Ogden in the New York Farmer, observes: 
“Thave been for some time using corn and cobs | 
cround together for my cattle, with good effect. 
It is an impression among farmers that there are 
some injurious effects arising from its use, I 
will state how they may be avoided. In the first 
place, the corn should be perfectly ripe. In the 


second place, a large quantity should not be} 
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consequence is, that nothing buf the richest and’ 
best cream, which always rises firet, is made in-: 
to butter in Holland ; while in Scotland, the ip- 
ferior cream, which makes inferior butter, is ofl: 
lected and churned with the other. And, above 
all things, the great attention paid to cleanliness 
in Holland has a powerful effect upon the quali- 
ty in their butter. 


county of Sussex, is mentioned in the fifth and 
sixth volumes of the communications to the Board 
of Agriculture, as having yielded, in the year 
1805, 540 pounds of butter, in 1807 she gave 675 
pounds, and in 1808 the same cow gave 466 
pounds, avoirdupois, of butter. The Resostuny 
to the Board of Agriculture mentioned a cow 
kept by the Rev. Mr, Hackett, of Beckingham, 
near Newark, that yielded nineteen pounds, 
avoirdupois, of butter in one week. But he add- 
ed, that six, seven, or eight pounds per week, 
were the common returns of the cows in that part 
of England.— Quebec Mercury. 


From the New England Farmer. 
Profit and Expenses of Farm- 
INC, &C, 








cround atatime. It should be kept perfectly dry. 
fa the third, when this food is used constantly, 
potatoes or carrots should be given two or three| 
times a week. With these precautions, the cob 
and corn ground together, will be a wholeso ne 
and cheap food for cattle. I give my horses eight 
quarts per day, and notwithstanding they labor 
hard, they gain in flesh and perform well. 

“J grind my corn and cobs in the bone mill, 
which will turn out many bushels in the course of 
an hour."—M. E Far. 


Milch Cows. 


Tn answer to queries put by the Agricultural Socie- 
ty of Lower Canada to Sir John Sinclair. 

Cows sprung from the same parents, and rear- 
ed and fed together, will often vary considerable 
in the quantity of milk they yield. Cows give 
less mille 
than they do from four to eight years of their age. 
Cows that are lean give less milk, and that of an 
inferior quality, than the same cows will give 
when they are in good habit of body. Cows gen- 
erally give more milk for two or three months af- 
ter calving than they do afterwards. 

The quantity of butter yielded by cows, de-| 
pends more on the food given them, than on any | 
particularity of the breed of cattle ; and the quali- 
ty of the butter is greatly influenced by the mode 
of feeding, and still more by the manner m which 





when young, or wben they are too old, | 





The profit of farming greatly depends on the 
| economical management of working cattle, with 
| theimplements immediately connected with them. 
An account should be opened for teams, and 


, charged with the cost of the horses and working 


cattle; also the wagons, carts, ploughs, and o- 
ther instruments connected with them; likewise 
| shoeing, and the grain, roots, hay, &c. consumed 
| by them; and at the end of the year, allowing a 
proper per centage, or premium, for the risk of 
| their lives, the balance may be struck. Perhaps 
| less than five per cent., which seems to be the u- 


f sual premium, would cover this risk on all kinds 


| of live stock, if a full supply of nutritive matter 
| be provided for them, and proper care be taken 
of them. A sum equal to such depreciation of 
their value as may arise either from age or acci- 
dent, should aliens charged ; likewise the annu- 
al wear and tear of carts, ploughs, and other in- 
struments connected with the use of the teams, 
together with an average interest on the account, 
which being previously credited with the number 
of days the borses and oxen may have ha pened 
to work during the year, will determine the cost 
of a day’s work done by one or more of them. 
The farmer may be assured that unless no more 
working cattle be kept than are absolutely neces- 
sary, and great me be practiced in the man- 
agement of them, and the implements connected 
with them, the price of a day’s work done by one 
or more of the horses or oxen will so far exceed 


the butter is manufactured. Cows that browze!|| credibility with those who have not investigated 


on natural pasture, or what is called old turf, do 
not yield so much milk as the same cows would 
give when fed on clover, turneps, cabbages and 
new herbage, but the milk of the former is of bet- 
ter quality, and yields more and richer butter, 
from any given quantity of milk, than that of 
cows fed on clover, &c. Some individual cows 
of every breed give richer milk, and of course 


this important subject, that I will omit making 
the probable estimate lest it might be suppose 
that it was not founded on facts that actually ex- 
ist when the genuine principles of rural economy 
are not attended to. 

An account similar to that for the horses and 
and working cattle will determine the expense and 
cost of the animals reared or bought for sale. 





more butter in proportion to their milk, than other 
cows of the same breed, and when reared and fed | 
in the same manner. Milk, as it comes from the 
cows, consists of oily matter, from which butter | 
is made, lactic matter, which forms cheese, and | 
serum, or whey :tand the milk of particular cows: 
of every breed differs considerably in the propor- 
tions it contains of these respective substances. 
But it is doubtful if any particular breed can be 
pointed out, which uniformly yield more butter} 
than any of the other breeds, except in so far as 
they yield more milk, or are influenced by cli- 
mate, the mode of feeding, &c. Much butter, 
and that ofa superior quality, is made in Holland, 
and particularly in the Province of Freiseland.| 
This seems to proceed from the cattle being fed| 
on meadows where the herbage is of natural 
growth, and very rich. The cows of Holland’ 
give less milk in proportion to their size, than the! 
generality of the Scotch dairy cows ; but the milk| 
of the Dutch cows is richer than the other. In| 
Holland the milk is not allowed to stand more 





The account of teams for the ensuing year will, 
of course, be charged with the present actual va- 
lue of the horses and oxen, together with the 
present actual value of the implements connected 
with them. 

The expense of each crop will be determined 
by charging it with the cost of cultivation, &c. 
Also an average interest on the capital employed 
in it, together with a rent forthe ground, equal to 
an annual interest on the sum it cost per acre: 
this should be estimated by adding to the first 
cost of the farr:, the cost of the necessary im- 

rovements made to place the buildings, fences, 
kee. in a propercondition for farming. But after 
the farm has been pyt into proper order, an ac- 
count should be opened for the general expenses 
of it, such as keeping the buildings, fences, &c. 
in order, or such other charges as cannot be rea- 
dily placed to the debt of any particular crop, &c. 
and after charging an annual average on this ac- 
count, the balance should be carried to the ac- 
count of profit and loss, at the end of the year. 





‘han 18 to 24 hours, to cast up cream, while in 
Scotland it stands double those periods. The 


The whole of the grass grounds, for any one 
year, will require but one account, be the fields 





NAL. 
many or few. An account should always be 
opened for such implements of husbandry as are 
not connected With the tearhs, and their separatc 
costs and repairs charged to it ; also an annua) 
average interest on the amount; likewise 

wear and tear of the implements. After this has 
been done, and credit given for the actual value 
of the ae ae on hand, the balance should 
be carried to the accovfitt of profit and loss. 





Parsneps. 
To cultivate Parsneps, let the-farmer sow the 


seed in Autumn, soon after it is ripe; by which 
means the plants will come on early the follow- 
ing spring, and will get strong before the weeds 
call grow 80 as to injurethem.” The young plants 
never materially suffer through the severity of the 
season. ; 
The best soil for them is a rich deep loam; 
next this is sand, or they will thrive well in a 
black gritty soil; but will never pay for cultiva- 
ting in stone, brash, prevel or clay soils; and 
they are always the largest where the staple is 
deepest. If the soil be proper they do not require 
much manure. A very good crop has been ob- 
tained for three successive years without any. 
hr cart-loads of sand laid on an acre of very 
wos cain, and ploughed in, has answered very 
well. 

Sow the seed in drills, eighteen inches distant, 
that the plants may be horse or hand hoed; they 
will be more luxuriant if they have a second hoe- 
ing, and are carefully earthed, so as not to cover 
the leaves. 

If land cannot be got in proper condition to re- 
ceive the seed in autumn, sow a plat in the gar- 
den, or the corner of a field, and transplant them 
at the end of April, or earlyin May. ‘The plants 
must be carefully drawn, and the land that is to 
receive them well pulverized by harrowing and 
rolling. When it is thus in order, open a furrow 
six or eight inches deep, and lay the plants in it 
— y, at the distance of ten inches or a foot, 
taking care not to let the root be bent, and that 
the plant stand upright after the earth is closed 
about it, which should be done immediately by 
persons following the planter with a hoe, and who 
must be attentive not to cover the leaves. Open 
another furrow eighteen inches distant from the 
last, plant it as before, and so proceed till the 
field is completely cropped. When any weeds 
appear, hoe the ground and earth the plants. 

Dibbling in Parsneps is a bad method, as the 
ground thereby becomes.so bound as not easily 
to admit the lateral fibres with which the root of 
this plant abounds, to fix or work in the earth, on 
which account the roots never attain their proper 
size. 

With attention to the soil, the season for sow- 
jing, cleaning and earthing the plants, and raising 
the seed from the largest and hest Parsneps, there 
is no doubt but the crop would answer much bet- 
ter than a crop of carrots, They are equal to 
them, if not superior in fatting pigs, for they make 
| the flesh whiter, and the animal eats them with 
more satisfaction. Clean, washed, and sliced, 
among bran, horses eat them greedily, and thrive 
with them ; nor do they heat horses, or like corn 
fill them with disorders.* 
In France, and our Islands adjoining to it, 
Parsneps are held in high esteem both for cattle 
and swine. In Brittanny this crop is said to be 
little inferior in value to wheat. ileh cows fed 
with it in winter, giveas much and as good milk, 
and yield butter as well flavored with Parsneps as 
with grass in May or June.t—Mem. Mass. g7. 
Soc. 








Durcu Puppme.—Cut a round piece out of 
the bottom of a loaf, and put that and the piece 
that was cut out into a quart of cold new milk, 

'n the evening, and let it stand all night. If the 
milk is all soaked up by morning, add some morc. 

Put the piece in the bottom again, tie the loaf up 
i: a cloth, and boil it an hour. Eat with ‘sugar, 

or with melted butter, white wine or sugar 

sauce. 
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* Hazard, in Bath papers, vol, 4, p. 244. 
t Bath papers, 4, 287, 
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For the Genesee Farmer. 
Albany County Fair. 

The annual return of Agriculturai Fairs, is al- 
ways a source of deep interest to those who huve 
any desive for the advancement and prosperity of 
their country. Itis here that we see the most va- 
tuable. products of the farm, the garden and the 
raanufactory ; and by comparing one with anoth- 


er, an emulation is at once excited which has a 


most beneficial action upon the products of the 
succeeding years. 

It is much to be regretted that greater attention 
is not paid to those exhibitions in every section 
of our country, as they invariably have a com- 
manding influence upon the industry and im- 
provement of the people. 

I was much gratified yesterday and day before, 
in attending upon the Albany Agricultural Fair | 


if 


and Cattle Show; and as it forms a good com- | 


mentary upon the above remarks, I will give you 
a few of the impressions suggested by this exhi- 
bition. 

The Stock was collected in Washington Square, 
and arranged in pens, along the outside enclo- 
sure, allowing free access from the area within. 

This exhibition, though comprising Stock of 
ihe first quality, was far less imposing than I 
had expected. Only two breed of cattle were ex- 
hibited; the Short Horns and Devons; but of 
«hese, there were many of the purest blood. 


The animals belonging to Stephen Van Rens- 


selaer, Jr. Esq., were by far the most numerous, || 


as well as the most valuable. They were prin- 
cipally of the improved short horn variety, and 
embraced all sizes from the stall fed ox, to the 
yearling calf. I wasparticularly struck with the 
‘eauty of his Bull and several Cows, as well as 
with the size and flesh of his fattened Oxen. 
They were all such as the amateur delights to 
examine. 

The Short Horns exhibited by Charles Hall, 
Esq: and C. N. Bement were also of the impro- 
ved variety, and were beautiful specimens of the 


yreed ; particularly Mr. Hall’s Bull, which was} 


entirely white; and Mr. Bement’s best Cow, 
which is by far the most beautiful animal of the 


improved short horn variety, which I have ever) 


seen. 

But the Cattle which seemed to attract the most 
articular attention, belonged to Mr. Bullock, and 
were a pair of matched short horn Oxen of the im- 
moved variety, and weighing between2 and 3000 
syeight. He had been feeding them nearly two 


years, and they are now the finest specimens of | 


‘the fattening attainments of this breed, which has 
‘passed under my observation. Their color is 
nearly white, spotted with occasional red, and they 
were in all points, splendid cattle, As I had no 
opportunity of investigating the history or pedi- 
gree of any of these cattle, I shall not attempt a 
—minute description. Several other pens exhibited 
fine specimens of the short horns, and one or two, 
af cattle of the Devon breed. 

A pair of working Oxen, of the Devon breed, 
owned by Mr. Wasson, appeared to great ad- 
vantage. They werc the finest specimens of this 

Mod which were exhibited. 

The Horses were far from being superior, 
“hough one or two Studs showed fine points, 

It seems to me that this branch of farm Stock, 
“sereatly gegtected and undervalued. florses are 


of breeders. I have had occasion to speak before 
of the great apathy existing among farmers on 
this subject, and I confess was much surprised to 
find so few horses of any kind, exhibited in a 
city where a good horse seems so well apprecia- 
ted. The truth is, our farmers pay very little at- 
tention to the breeding of horses ; and as long as 
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certainly the most valuab!e animals we can raise, || rail-road, and the 
and it is therefore of the utmost importance that//tent and active energy to 
the greatest care should be taken in the selection |} communication. But it must re 


| 


;of a dense population, and the consequent hie}, 


jaccomplish these great thoroughfares. 





they are content with raising a meager, ill-sha- 


hibit it at a Cattle Show. 
to raise a poor horse as a good one, and the dif- 
ference in value, is often several hundred per cent. 

The Sheep and Hogs were good of their kind, 
especially the former, of which there were several 
varieties. 

Upon the whole, I was greatly disappointed ; 
not however so much in the quality and value of 
the Cattle, &c., exhibited, as in their number and 
‘variety. Not a single American or Common 

horned animal was upon the ground, and [ could 

wai but contrast in my own mind, the many fine 
‘turned, full milch cows which I had seen in New 
/England and even in this State, with some of the 
short horns which I then beheld. I have before 
\expressed my doubts of the advantages to be de- 
‘rived in this climate by relying wholly upon the 
\improved breed of short horns, or indeed upon a- 
iny foreign breed ; and every day strengthens me 
in the opinion that an ‘ American breed” of Cat- 
itle might be selected and improved, so as to be- 
come far more valuable to our country, than any 
of the imported varieties. 

The exhibition at the City Halli of manufac- 
tared articles, and of Agricultural and Horticul- 
tural products, did great credit to the contributors. 
[ cannot enter into a minute description, nor is it 
necessary, as the articles will be fully reported by 
the Agent of the Society. Much of the accustom- 
ed beauty and elegance of the Fair was lost in 
consequence of the want of seasonable fruit. The 
vegetables were very fine, and did great credit 
to the country. The manufactured articles were 
many of them of exquisite workmanship, and o 
surpassing beauty. 
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out being impressed with their great value, and 
of the interest they must excite among all our pro- 
ducing population. No country should be with- 
out them, and no efforts should be spared to make 
them interesting and instructive to all classes. 
Albany, Oct. 10, 1834. QueRrcts, 


For the Genesee Farmer. 
On Wood Tar as a Preservative 
OF TIMBER. 


| 


particular by its lightness, as it has not half the 


I think no person can visit these Fairs, with-| 
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printing 


press, give ap all po 


our national habits of 


; quire every exer- 
tion of intellect, and a steady persevering exercise. 


of our physical energies to evercome the want 


value of labor. We must avail ourselves of all the 
materials that are within our reach, or we camo; 


With 





ped animal, they will have no inclination to ex-|/ London Mechanic’s Magazine, the 
It cost just as machiiticle on wood tar. 


this view I have extracted for the pages of the 
Farmer, from an old worn out number of the 


following a 


“ When wood is distilled in iron long necks 
or cylinders, as they are usually called by engi- 
neers, @ large quantity of vinegar is obtained, 
and the charcoal that is left in the distilling ves- 
sels differs much from the ordinary character, in 


specific gravity of that made in the common way 
this charcoal is found to be peculiarly adapted 
for the use of the gunpowder manufacturer, but 
the iron master will not purchase it. 

“ When the vinegar is suffered to stand a few 
weeks, it deposites a peculiar kind of tar in can- 
siderable quantity ; the same kind of tar is alsy 
left in the rectification of this pyroligneous acid a: 
vinegar of wood. Peat being distilled in the same 


manner also yields pyroligneous acid, and a tay 
similar to the wood tar. 


“ This tar has for many years been a burden 
on the hands of the manofacturer, and many tors 
of it have been buried in the ground merely 
getrid of it. Itis a nuisance in the public high» 
ways around the powder mills of Victor Dupont, 
in the state of Delaware, as well us around oth- 
er manufactories. One great inconvenience at» 
tends the use of it——it will wot unite with the pitch 
andtar in common use. Yet for any kind of 
wood fence it is the very best preservative that 
can be applied, being first heated in an iron pot 
and laidon witha brush. It soaks so completely 
into the wood the first time it is applied, that onc 
woald suppose it of no value, as itleaves no body 
on the surface, but after the wood haa been expo- 
sed some days to the sun, it will be found upon, 
examination, that not only the surface, but ev.p 
the textare of the wood are considerably altered ; 
for the wood will be found so hard, that it will 
require a much greater force to make an impret- 
sion on it, than would have been required before 
the application of the wood tar. A second antl 
especially a third coat of this wood tar, applied 
to wood, will probably preserve all wood worl: 
exposed to the weather much more effectually (hah 
any other known method. For ornamental work 














|tainments in physical as well as intellectual sci- 
ence ; and such within a few years has been the 
| progress of public improvement, that little doubt 
exists of the wilderness becoming within a very 
limited period upon an equality with the whole 
cultivated and settled parts of the republic. 
Among the causes which must largely contri- 
bute to this state of things, the facilities of inter- 
course must be reckoned the most active. And. 
the powerful agency of the Steam Engine——-the} 

















and indeed for all good outside work, it will be 


We are accustomed with some reason to look) 24¥isable after laying on one or two coats of (a. 
upon our country as yet in its infaney, but through; *° Saish with white lead and oil as usual. 

the agency of causes that could not operate in|! ‘Besides the increased hardness which the. 
‘earlier ages, as rapidly advancing to high ate! wood tar imparts to wood, it has the property of 


preserving it from worms and insects ; even wheu 
the wood is already partially worm-eaten it sfops 
the progress of decay, 


“When a little additional expense is not an 


| object of consideration, there are several compo- 
| sitions by which the appearance of the wood work 


to which it is applied is much improved, Suclx 
for instance, as adding an ounce of tallow an 
two ounces of rosin to each gallon of the wood 
tar, ahd usihg the composition hot; this looks ex- 
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From the Western Agriculturist. 
Poultry. 

Under the term poultry are included several 
kinds of birds that are usually considered stock 
for farms. ‘The rearing of these, either for fam- 
ily consumption or for market is practiced by al- 
most every farmer, whether profitably or not, de- 
pends in a great measure upon the manner of 
rearing them, ‘That it may be made a profitable 
business, particular!y in the vicinity of large ci- 
ties, is abundantly proved by the prices obtained 
for poultry in this place. When it is recollected 
that the amount of capital necessary to engage in 
this business to a very considerable extent, is but 
4 trifle, and that the care and management of a 
large amount of poultry may be bestowed by the 
females and children about a farm house, and 
that the returns for the sale of it are both speedy 
and certain, it is a matter of surprise that more 


(remely well. Another composition is to add: two 
gunces of powdered green vitriol or copperas to 
each gallon of heated tar. 

“ For the purpose of making a varnish for ar-| 
ticles of rolled or cast-iron, half a pint of — 
of wine may be added to a gallon of wood tar ;_ 
if this composition is laid on hot and properly | 
herdened in a warm room it forms a beautiful 
Dlack varnish. 

“Tt ought to be remarked that this wood tar | 
ts entirely different from the mineral tar distilled | 
from coals, recommended by the Earl of Dun. | 
lenald.” 

If the above extract which has been recently | 
und among a bundle of waste papers, should in- | 
luce a single experiment upon timber exposed to | 
ihe weather, the object to be attained may be of | 
eminext utility. And if it could be successfully | 
applied to the timbers used on our rail roads, | 
what a fund of expense would indubitably be sa- attention has not been paid to this branch of farm 
yed to their projectors. Ho.kHaM. stock. When a turkey will command as much 
pap ay Ly a ay as a ne of b pe. and a ein, 

* || equal in value to a bushel of corn, as is very often 
Excases for not Writing for the | the case in this market,the farmers in this on wa 


FARMER. | will find it to their interest, to pay some attention 
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Mr. Tucker—I was pleased to see your call on || to their poultry yards. 
the subscribers of the Farmer to contribute more | The want of proper care, in rearing this stocle, 
ffeely to your truly useful paper. My residence | renders it less profitable to those now engaged in 
among farmers convinces me that it isnot a want) it, than it otherwise would be. A few plain 
of intelligence and information that prevents them || practical remarks upon this subject may not there- 
from coming before the public, but that general 
reglect of the pen, which always prevails in the | 
comury. i 

I notice in many around us a disinclination to} 
write at all. Why? The long disuse of the pen | 
has made some of us bad pcnmen. We are asha- | 
med of our hand writing. This is one reason. | 
We ought to be more ashamed of the excuse. | 

We are not accustomed to composition—that |! 

S another. Thos are the public deprived of the, 
advantage of much practical experience and ob-| 
Y@rvatian, from two certainly not very creditable 
excuses. For they are the result of our own neg: | 
‘ett. Leet our children avoid our example. | 

Ithink sir, we should consider it not only a’ 
Uhty, but a privilege, to contribute to a journal 
which not only imparts its intelligence to so ma 
ly readers in the present day, but which as cal- 
ulated to be preserved in the form of a volume! 
far continued reference hereafter. It is a com-, 
Mon ground, on which men may exchange ideas, | 
and what is most valuable will certainly be pre-| 
<arved. 

The idea suggested by a correspondent of a 
xitple stump machine, composed of a stick of, 
\imber 30 or 40 feet long, as a lever, the stump! 
Grming the fulcrum, to be used with a yoke of ox-| 
ch, is of itself worth a year’s subscription, Sim- | 
gle as it is, how few thought of and practiced it!) 

I specify this, not as being of peculiar impor- | 
‘ince among the valuable communications in your | 
daper, but as showing how very important and’ 

‘{seful an article, but half a column long may be} 
‘9 the community. And this article perhaps re-| 
qatred but half an hour to write it. 

Are there not many practical farmers among 
your readers, who can thus give a useful half’ 
410UT tothe public? Respectfully, &e. 

Poor Rienarp. 

Milo, Yates co. Oct. 1834. 

Be. prereset pos 

Beauty, without virtue, is like a pamted supul-| 

‘re. Iratyds@me without, but all corruption wit in.’ 








to arise from a small worm in the throat. 


kept perfectly clean. Some animal food should 


fore be amiss, before it is disposed of. 

In the rearing of dung hill fowls, their yards 
should be selected with a reference to giving 
them a supply of sand and gravel. Their hou- 
ses should be kept perfectly clean and constantly 
supplied with pure water. Their nests should be 
so situated as to prevent the hens when setting 
from seeing each other. Young hens are most 
profitable for eggs, old ones for hatching chick- 
ens; the former lay a greater number of eggs, 
the latter set with more care and assidaity. One 
cock is sufficient for six or seven hens. The 
eggs placed under a hen when setting should not 
exceed one dozen in number, and care should be 
taken to select those which are fresh. [ood 
should be placed near the nests that the setters 
may not be compelled to leave their nests for too 
long a period. The chickens when firgt hatched 
should be fed on boiled potatoes, and carefully 
protected from wet which is ext-emely prejudicial 
to them. The disease to which young chickens 
are most liable is the gapes, formerly supposed 
The 
better opinion, however, is that it proceeds from 
inflammation, owing to exposure to cold and wet. 
The best mode of curing this Cisease, is, by pro- 
tecting the chickens wholly from the wet, and 
feeding them on pungent heating food. For this 
purpose red pepper pods may be boiled with their 
food. They should also have some pepper grass 
mixed with their green food. 

To fatten chickens, they should be confined in 
a well ventilated and somewhat darkened place. 
They should be fed four times a day, with steam- 
ed potatoes or buckwheat. They should have 
plenty of pure water, and a supply of sand and 
gravel. Their coops should be weil aired and 


also be occasionally given with the vegetable, ex- 
periments having long since proved that this kind 
of diet is very necessary to the strecessfut rearing 
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In selecting a stock of geese, those,of a large 
size should be taken. When they ave about to 
set, their nests should be so arranged as not tc 
permit the setters to see each other, nor should 
they be separated from the ganders of the flock. 
From ten to twelve eggs should be placed under 
each goose. There should be a constant supply 
of food kept near their nests that they may not be 
driven to leave them for any length of time. The 
goslins should be kept in a warm sanny place, 
secured from rains and vermin, and fed with 
crambs of bread, wheat, barley or oats. While 
young, they should not be permitted to ran into 
water, as itis liable toengender disease. When 
| put up to fatten, green food should be mixed with 
their oats. 

Turkits—The black breed of turkies is, on 
many accounts, deemed preferable to the brewn. 
| Each turkey hen usually lays from eight to ten 
eggs. The young brood are extremely tender. 
For the first month or six weeks they should be 
placed in a warm airy situation, free from wet, 
and carefully fed with bread, steeped in fresh 

milk, with which chopped onions may be occa 
sionally mixed with advantage. After that peri- 
od their food may be changed to meal ; buckwheat 
and other kinds of grain may be given. Some 
writers upon this subject recommend that young 
| turkies should be fed upon the following prepara- 
tion. Two eggs boiled hard and cut up fine, a 
‘handful of young mustard also cut up fine, and a 
small quantity of ground pepper, mixed with 
scalded Indian meal sufficient for one hundred 
young turkies. This preparation is deemed sal- 
utary in preventing those diseases to which they 
are liable. With due care one male and eight 
females are sufficient to rear from fifty to seventy 
turkies, 

Ducxs.—These animals thrive best with plep- 
ty of water, near a barn yard, and if thus situa- 
ted they require but little care. Their food may 
be much the same as that given to chickens. 
They require a constant supply of water anil 
sand. They also require a supply of animal 
food. If suffered to run at large upon a farm 
they are useful in destroying worms, slugs and. 
caterpillars. The ducks lay a great many eggs 
and may be easily fattened. 


Tep Dressing with Dry Straw. | 

We have read of statements similar to the fol: 

lowing, which we extract from the Farmes’s Re- 
| gister. 

It isa gencral practice in this neighborhood te 
apply the wheat straw dry and unrotted, and of- 
| ten fresh from the threshing machines, as a top- 
j dressing for the poorest parts of the clover Jand¢. 

It is not laid so thick as to kill the grass, aud aids 
its growth and the fertility of the land so much, 
that a load of straw used in this manner is thought 
' much more beneficial than if it had been passed 
| through the farm yard, in any of the usual pro- 
cesses of making manure. On the farm desti- 
bed in the report as William H, Meriwether’s, 
(since sold to William L. Craven,) I saw a piece 
of land thus covered with straw, from which oats, 
and evidently a very good growth, had been late- 
ly reaped. Yet this growth was caused by this 
dry top-dressing applied after covering jm the 
seed, and of course laje, on a spot so worn as 
have been otherwise very unproductive. This is 









































of nearly all kinds of poultry. 


leertainly avery clreap mode ofapplying the straw, 
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independent of its aliedged (ard universally ad- 
mitted) superior efficacy. 





Farmers’ Lyceums. 


We can bear testimony from experience to the 
following recommendation of social Lyceums. 
The article is, we believe, from the Baltimore 
Farmer. ; 

Mr. En:ror,—Some of the most social and in- 
stractive evenings [ have ever spent were at 
weekly meetings of twenty or thirty plain practi- 
cal farmers held at their own houses, during a 
few years since. At every meeting some sub- 
ject of agriculture or domestic economy was se- 
lected for conversation and remark at the next 
meting. Two Secretaries, appointed for the 
pu-pose, recorded the substance of the remarks, 
which were given orally, and kept on file all writ- 
tei communications. 

In the course of one season, two volumes of 
manuscripts were formed fromtheremarks made, 
which were, of course, almost wholly of a practi- 
cal, experimental character. These volumes fur- 
nished many articles, which were of the most 
useful, because of the most practical character. 
[ have also been interested in State and County 
Agricultural Societies, but never received one 
half the entertainment or instruction from all o- 
thers united, as from these social informal meet- 
ings among a few neighbors, and of such a char- 
acter as could be easily sustained in any town, 
or as pen in the country. 

Such meetings among farmers receive great ad- 
ditional interest ahd value from their connection 
with general Lyceums ; embracing, not only far- 
mers, but mechanics, merchants, and those enga- 
ged in literary professions. These different cias- 
ses become mutually beneficial to each other. 
The clergymen, physicians and teachers, are no 
less benefitted by the farmer’s practical knowl- 
edge, than he is by their theoretical sciences. 

Museums, or collections of natural and artifi 
cial productions, together with books on scienti- 
fic and practical agriculture, and treatises on ge- 
neral science, would be of the utmost service, in 
rendering the social meetings of farmers a Far- 
mers’ Lyceum. 

Such being the fact, every farmer who consults 
his own pleasure or profit, must see the impor- 
tance, and the entire feasibility, of bis.lending his 
aid to the general establishment of Lyceums in 
all the counties, towns, and neighborhoods in our 
Union—for, if he aids in establishing or sustain- 
ing one in his own county or neighborhood, he 
will at least set an example worthy of being fol- 
lowed in every other county and neighborhood in 

the States. 


Miscellaneous Selections. 


HORSES’ SIGHT. 

People in general turn a horse’s head to a 
bright light to examine hiseyes. You can know 
very little by this method what sort of an eye a 
horse has, unless it be a very defective one. en 
must examine the eye first when the horse stands 
with his head to the manger. Look careful at 
the pupil of the eye in a horse ; it is of an oblong 
form, carry the size of a pupil in your mind, and 
then turn the horse about, bring him to a light ; 
Vf the ys of the eye contracts, appears much 
smaller than it was in the dark liglit, then you 
nvay be sure the horse has astrong good eye ; but 
provided the — remains nearly the same size 
as i¢ appeared in the darker light, then the horse 
hasa weak eye, therefore have nothing to do with 
him. ‘There are contracting and dilating muscles 
in the eye which will plainly show you in what 
state the eye is, whether it be a strong or a weak 
one.—Raeigh Star. 


ONIONS AN ANTIDOTE FOR POISON. 
Upwards oi forty years ago, | knew a man who 





wilfully took eleven grains of arsenic in warm 


tea, in order to kill himself. It took effect im- 
mediately. Three physicians exerted their skill 
to save him, but to no purpose, and said he must 
die. By their consent, another person proposed 
onions, which were immediately applied to his 
stomach, arm-pits, wrists. and all the tenderest 
parts ofhisbody. ‘Though he was much swelled 
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he immediately began to recover, and the next 
day went to his work. _It appeared like a mira- 
cle to all who witnessed it. [ have heard of on- 
ions being used for the bite of a rattlesnake with 
good success, by being applied to the wound.— 
Chr. Adv. 


WITHERED LEAVES OF TREES. 

J. D. in the Gardener’s Magazine, observes, 
“It is stated that in Normandy, children go a- 
bout with lighted torches of straw, for the purpose 
of burning the lichens, mosses, and dead leaves 
on the apple trees, Without offering an opinion 
on the merits of any mode for removing the per- 
sisting dead leaves, it may be safely remarked, 
that to remove them is most judicious and desira- 
ble. When leaves, which should fall in autumn, 
remain, though dead, through the winter on fruit 
and other trees, such dead leaves, on examination, 
will commonly be found to be but the envelopes 
of so many clusters of eggs, or pu; x of insects, 
which the sunshine of spring will excite to life 
and veracity just at the time that the expanding 
leaves of the trees have become eligible food for 
their sustenance.” —WN, E. Far. 


in Improvement in the Mode of raising .Innual 
Flower Seeds. By Mr. Joseph Harrison. 

“ After sowing the patch o seeds, and covering 
\it with fine moist soil, I place a garden pot in- 
| versely over it; this remains till | discover that 
|the seeds have struck root, when I raise the pot 
two or three inches, keeping it thus supported for 
\a few days, and then remove it entirely. I find 
| that the pot not only keeps the soil moist, but b 
| the sun heating the pot, the seeds come up muc 
| more quickly than otherwise they would do; in 

consequence of which, I do not sow the seeds so 

early by a fortnight or upwards, as I used to do 
previously. The young plants are, therefore, less 
exposed to cold or late spring frosts. I have used 
hollow tiles instead of pots, which answer equally 
well; except that where mice are they have ac- 
cess at the ends.”—Loudon’s Mag. 





TO PRESERVE PUMPKINS THROUGH THE WINTER 
AND SPRING. 

When taken from the vine, open them, and 

throw away the soft contents which are found in 

their inside. Then cut them into small pieces, 








and dry them in the sun, orinanoven. Preserve 
them inadry place. They may be either pound- 
ed or boiled before they are used. 

Prepared in this manner they make a cheap 
and excellent food for cattle—horses—and hogs. 
Many thousand pounds might be saved in grain 
to our farmers, and to our country, by the general 
use of this wholesome and nourishing food for do- 
mestic animals. They afford more nourishment 
, than the potatoe or scarcity-root ; they are culti- 
| vated with less trouble, and yield a much larger 
‘increase from the same labor.—Southern Planter. 


FALL SOWING GARDEN VEGETABLES. 
Those vegetables which will bear a considera- 
ible degree of frost may, generally, we believe 
on safety be sown in autumn, And even the 

more tender sorts, provided they are sown so late 
| that they will not vegetate till spring, may, per- 
ha\s, succeed with fall sowing, and come for- 
ward somewhat earlier in the spring than they 
would if the sowing was omitted till the usual 
time. With market gardeners it is an object of 
considerable consequence to produce early vege- 
tables, and with farmers it may be of some im- 
| portance to make a part of their gardens in au- 











,tumn, when they have, generally, more leisure 


R 


through the medium of your paper, how 
their corn from the aicme Mf the aieai which 
often during the summer and fall seasons, en- 
tirely destroys whole houses of corn. As the 
remedy is so simple and cheap, I amin hopes no 
farmer will leave it untried, It is simply this 
When hauling ia a crop of corn, have a mixture 
of salt and water prepared (say one pint of salt 
toa gallon of water,) and as each lond is thrown 
the house, sprinkle it thoroughly with salt 


Oct. 25, 1834, 


into t 
and water, and it will entirely prevent the j 
from breeding in the corn, oad Ehewtes canes the 
husks to be more palateable for stock of any kind 
As 1 know this from experience, I fee] no doub; 
in recommending it to others.— Louisianig Reg. 


THE WORLD, 

The world is now teeming with life in eve 
form. ‘The insect tribes are fully developed, and 
yee can find ample amusement for the leisure 

ours of your pupils in teaching them to obserye 
and classify them, according to their habitations 
their food, their appearance, their useful or inju- 
rious effects, and the birds that feed on them. 
Every hour, every place, almost, will afford some 
opportunity for remark ; and the troublesome 
housefly, the disgusting spider, and the humble 
ant, if carefully observed, will afford lessons on 
animal instinct and divine wisdom, as precious 
at least as the maxims of the spelling-book, and 
probably more durable. Can you not procure a 
microscope, or at least a magnifying glass, to 
show your pupils the wonderful structure of in- 
sects? 

The earth is gemmed with flowers and plants 
also. Encourage your pupils to observe and ga- 
therthem. Tell them all you know of their 
names and qualities, and assist them to learn 
more. If you do not understand Botany, let 
them compare the forms of the leaves, the num- 
ber of the petals or flower leaves, their color, tex- 
ture, and other circumstances ; and he!p them to 
observe the progtess of bud, flower, fruit and 
seed. But we can only point you to the book of 
nature, and leave you to read it by the aid of the 
proper guides, The garden will be an interest- 
ing portion of it; and the exercise of cultivation 
will cheer and invigorate the little observers. 
Annals of Education. 


CULTIVATION OF THE STRAWBERRY. 

Flat tiles, painted black, are laid round the 
plants, just as they are going out of flower. The 
tiles seem to be formed on purpose ; for they arc 
described as having at least half a circle cut out 
of each tile, in order that they may fit closely to 
the plants. The tiles during the day will not on- 
ly gaye the exhalation of moisture from the 
soil, but also collect a great body of heat from the 
sun, and consequently form the fruit early, large 
and wel! flavored, as well as clean from sand— 
Loudon’s Mag. 


PHOSPHORESCENT LICHENS. 
Several species, especially subcortalis, subter- 
ranea, and phosphorea, are occasionally phosphe- 
rescent, and more or less luminous in the dark ; 
and hence they often give to the cellars and 
mines in which they grow an extraordinary and 
brilliant appearance. In the coal mines in the 
vicinity of eestan they are said to be so abun- 


j| dant and so luminous, ‘as even to dazzle the eye 


by the brilliant light that they afford. This light 
is increased by the warmth of the mines: 80 that, 
hanging in festoons and pendants from the roo 
of the various excavations, twisting round the pil- 
lars, and covering the walls, they are said, by 








than in spring. Miller’s Gardener’s Dictionary!) 
| directs in cultivating parsneps to “ sow the seed | 
in autumn soon after it is ripe; by which means | 
the plants will come up early the following spring | 
and get strong before the weeds will grow to in- | 
jore them. ‘he young plants never materially) 
suffer through the severity of the season.” The, 
same writer says “ Garden carrots are ropaga-)| 
ted at two or three different seasons. The first 





CORN. 
As the season is now approaching when (ar-' 
mers will commence gathering their corn crops, 
I deem it my duty, (as a farmer) to inform them! 





their brightness, to give tothe Dresden coal mines, 
in which they abound, the semblance of an en- 
chanted palace. Mr. Erdman, the commissione! 
of mines, thus describes the appearance of the 
Rizomorphe in one he visited: “I saw the Ju- 
minous plants here in wonderful beauty ; the m- 
pression produced by the spectacle I shall neves 


\\forget. It appeared, on descending nr o =, 
° . , . i 4 4 i 7 7 cas e. 
season for sowing the seed [in England] is soon||* wi he par ata an enchante 

after Christmas."—NV. E. Far. ls undance of these 


ants was so great, that - 
roof, and the walls, and the pillars, were entirely 


covered with them, and the beautiful light they 


¢ 
cast around almost dazzled the eye. e light 
they give out is like faint moonshine, so that od 
persons near each other could readily distinguis’ 
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ir bodies on 
per vice when the temperature of the mines is 


comparatively high.— Burnett’s Outlines of Botany 


Dirrerence in Provens.—A remarkable in- 
stance of the beneficial influence of agricultural 
exhibitions occurs to me. Itis related that ina 
certain district in England the farmers were in 
the habit of using six horses to a plough. Upon 
the institution of es matches it was disco- 
vered that the same work could be done with 
two. In consequence, the old ploughs were s00n 
laid aside—the new ones adopted, and the lubor 
of four horses out of six, dispensed with. I have 
seen an account of some experiments made a 
few years ago under the direction of the Secreta- 
ry of War, to ascertain the comparative force re- 
quired to work different ploughs. ‘The ploughs 
tried, were all of approved kinds. But there 
was found to be a difference in them of nearly 
fifty per cent. That is, it would take nearly one 
half more power to dothe same work with some, 
that it would with others.—H. Warren’s Address, 
Maine. 

CarraGREEN or Inisa Moss.—The Nantuck- 
et Inquirer, speaking of the great use now made 
of this valuable marine plant, as affording a nu- 
tritious article of diet for infants, and for invalide 
generally and applicable to many elegant and 
salutary preparations for the table,such as jellies, 
Blancmange &c. remarks, “It is found in abun- 
dance on the southeast coast of this island ; pro- 
bably our whole shore produces it. Some weeks 
since, we gathered a considerable quantity, and 
subjected it to the same process usually applied 
to the Carragreen, and with quite a satisfactory 
result. The gelatinous product was evidently as 
ample and to all appearance quite as valuable as 
that of the Irish moss. Whether its medicinal 

roperties be equal to those of the latter, having 
Rad. no thorough opportunity to ascertain, we do 
not pretend to judge. The plant, itself, as is 
found here dashed up from the sea, resembles 
the imported moss very closely, with the exce 


——_ 


AND GAR DENER’S JOURNAL. 


The lights appear to be most con-|jble inclination with facility and ease. 5. That | 


they are perfectly safe fer passengers. 6. That | 
they are not (or need not be, if properly con- | 
structed,) nuisances to the public. 7. That they | 
will become a speedier and cheaper mode of con- | 
veyance than carriages drawn by horses, 8, That | 
as they admit of greater breadth of tire than other | 
carriages, and as the roads are not acted on so | 
injuriously as by the feet of horses in common | 
draught, such carriages will cause less wear of | 
roads than coaches drawn by horses. 9. 
rates of toll have been imposed on steam-carria- 





‘That | judge for themselves. 
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Linnzwan Garden and Nurseries, 


Flushing, near New-York. 


Ww - PRINCE & SONS have 

just published their New Cata- 
logues, with greatly reduced prices. Ape 
pheation therefur musi be made direct 
to them, per mail. Every department 
of the establishment is in the mosi perfect condition, 
in regard to the accuracy and superiori‘y of its 
productions, and strangers are solicited (to visi it and 
The Fruit Trees are of 
arge size, and in the mos! vigorous state, sultabie 





zes which would prohibit their being used on se- I for orchards where prompt bearing is desired. A- 


veral lines of road, were such charges permitted 
toremain unaltered.—New Monthly Magazine. 


List of Payments 


For the Farmer from Oct. 11 to Oct. 25, 1834. | 
For first half vot. 4. 
R. 8. Delatre. | P. Delatre. 
Aretas Cooley. 
For vol. 4. 





Asaph King. John Bessie. 

Ira Joy. Peckham Barker. 

S. Howard. Wn. QO. Dudley. 

Z. Barton Stout. Gilbert Drew. 

Wm. W. Cogs. Elijah Fay. 
hauncey Hall. 


For last half vol. 4. 
Ebenezer Williams. eary H. Cook. 
Sylvanus H. Nichols. | David S. Rossiter. 
Abraham Reynolds to July, 1835. 
or vol. 5. 
Joseph S. Loomis. | Robert W. Chapman. 
Chauncey Hall. 





Rochester Seed Store and Horti- 
CULTURAL REPOSITORY. 
EYNOLDS ¢ BATEHAM, are just epen- 
mg attheir store, No. 60, Buffalo-st. (Eagle 
Biock) a large assortment of seeds of English, 
French, German and American growth. Their as- 
sortment is nearly complete, and additions will con- 
stantly be made as fast as importations of the new 





tion that itis evidently of more luxuriant growth, 
and rather less fibrous at the superior termina- 
tions. ‘These are the only perceptible difference 


crop arrive. Their collection embraces a variety of 
new and valuable kinds, well worthy the attention of | 
farmers, such as Hopeton and Early Angus Oats, 
English Potatoe do., (weighing 44 Ibs. to the bushel,) | 








in the external characteristics of the respective 
substances.— Bost, Trans. 


Winter Tares or Vetches, ring do., Orchard 


|| mong these are the fine new Flemish Pears, and the 
|, German varieties of Apples, Cherries and Plums, 
'|which are so weli adapted to a northern climate, 


Ornamentul Trees and flowering shrubs can be (ure 
nished of the largest size, worth treble the price of 
small ones, as several years are thus gained in em- 
bellishment. The colleciions of Grete Hones Plants 
and hardy Flowering Plants are perticulariy rich and 
interesting; the assortment of Roser and Deuble 
Dahlias comprise ali the new splendid varieties, and 
each collection occupies above an acre of ground, 
Splendid Dahiias will now be supplied at $3, $4,50, 
and $6 per dozen, each root a distinct named variety 
selected by us. Of Bulbous Flower Roots, the stock 
is So greatly increased that they will be sold at very 
low rates. 


Chinese Muiberry, or Worus muiticaulis, at $4,50 
pee dozen, or $25 per 100, Isabella, Catawba, A- 
exander and Winne Grapes, at $20 to $25 per 100, 
Fine Red Raspberries, $6 per 100 ; superior Lan- 
cashire Gooseberries, assorted, at $3 per dozen, and 
$20 per 100. When so desired, selections will be 
made of the most hardy kinds of Fruit and Ornament- 
a! Trees and Plants suited to a northern climate. 
When a large number of trees &c. is ordered, a dis- 
count will be made, and a credit allowed if so desir- 
ed. Nurseries and other venders will be supplied 
at a liberal discount and a convenient credit. 

The assortment of Garden, Field and Flower 
Seeds is exceedingly extensive, and forms a com- 
plete concentration of the choicest varieties known 
in Europe or this country, all of which have been 
raised under our own inspection, or grown expressly 
for us by our European correspondents. Their ac- 
curacy and excellence is expressly guaranteed, and 
we ask no payment when the seeds do not prove exactly 
as represented. 

Among the Field Seeds are the following : Peren- 











Morsture tn SHape or Trees.—In confirma- 
tion of a circumstance prima facie so incredible, I 
have here to record a phenomenon, witnessed by 
myself, equally extraordinary. I had frequently 
observed in avenues of trees,that the entire ground 
engrossed by their shady foliage was completely 
saturated with moisture; and that during the 
prevalence of a fog, when the ground without 
their pale was completely parched, the wet which 
fell from their branches more resembled a gen- 
tle shower than any thing else ; and in investi- 


Grass, Pacey’s Porennia! Rye Grass, Lucern, Tre- 
foil or Yellow Clover, Trifolium incarnatum, or 
Flesh Colored Clover, Sainfoin, Millet, Mangold 
Wurtzel, gc. Also, Top or Tree Onion, anda 
few Potatoe do. A Green House and Horticultu- 
ral Garden are in progress, and all orders for Seeds, 
Trees, Shrubs, Grape Vines, Green House Plants, 
&c. will be faithfuliy executed. 
Rochester, Oct. 25, 1834. 
Peach Trees. 
FEW hundrec Peach and Nectarine trees, 
consisting of select varieties, propagated from | 
trees whose genuineness has been proved by examina- |} 


oct 25 











gating the phenomenon, which I am disposed to 
consider entirely electrical, I think the elm exhib- 
its this feature more remarkable than any other; 
tree of the forest. I never, however, was more 
astonished than I was in the month.of Septem- 
ber last, on witnessing a very striking example 
of this description. I had taken an early w k,} 
on the road leading from Stafford to Litchfield ; 
a dense fog prevailed, but the road was dry and 
dusty, while it was quite otherwise with the line 
of a few Lombardy poplars; for from them it 
rained so plentifully, and so fast, that any of them 
inight have been used as an admirable shower 
bath, and the constant stream of water supplied 
by the aggregate would (had it been directed in- 
'o a proper channel) have been fcund quite suffi- 
vient to turn an ordinary mill.—Mugazine of Na- 
tural Ilistory. 


Sream Carnniaces.—The select committee ap- 
pointed last session of parliament, on the taotion 
of Colonel Torrens, conclude their report with the 
iollowing summary of the result of their inquiries : 
-—1. that carriages can be propelled by steam on 
common roads, at an average rate of ten miles 





tions of the fruit; and a few plants of hardy Ameri- | 
can grapes—for sale b J. J. THOMAS, 
Greatfield, near Aurora, Caguga co, 


Monroe Horticultural Garden & | 
NURSERY. 

¢ ge subscriber offers to the public | 
a choice selection of Fruit T'rees, | 

of French, German, English and | 

















American varieties, consisting of Ap- | 
ples, Pears, Plums, Peaches, Cherries, | 
Apricots, Nectarines, Quinces, Currants, Goose: | 
berries, Raspberries, Strawberries, Ornamental | 


Trees, Shrubs, Plants, Hardy Roses, Vines, Creep- ! 


ers, Herbaceous Perennial Plants, Bulbous Rovts, |) 


gc. & 


nial Rye Grass, New L[talian do,, Lucerne, Dutch 
White Clover, Early Angus Oats, English Potatoe 
Oats, weighing 44 lbs. per bushel, Orchard Grass, 
English Oat Grass, Trifolium incarnatum, or Early 
Crimson Clover, Burnet, &c. Also, 50 bushels Po- 
tatoe Onions. Venders of seeds will be supplied at 
the most moderate rates possible, and at a credit to 
comport with their convenience. Orders sent direct 


per mail will have immediate dispatch, and every 


invoice from us has our printed heading and signa- 
ture. oct 11-13t 


ELECTION NOTICE. 
Steriff’s Office, Rochester, August 14, 1834, 
GENERAL Electionis to be held in thecoun- 
ty of Monroe on the 3d, 4th, and Sth days of 
November next, at which will be chosen the officers 
mentioned in the notice from the Secratary of State, 
of which a copy is annexed. 
E. M. PARSONS, Sheriff 
of the county of Monroe, 
STaTeE oF New-York, Secrerary’s Oreice, 
Albany, Aug. 1, 1834, 
Srr—TI hereby give notice*that at the next Gen- 
era! Election, which is ts be held on the $d, 4th and 
5th days of November next, a Governor and Lieu- 





tenant Governor are to be elected: 


Notice 1s also given that two Senators are to be 
osen in the Eighth Senate District, one in place 


c. " _ ‘ od 
ALSO—A few hundred of the Morus Multicaulis, || 0f Trumbull Cary, whose term of service will ex- 


or Chinese Mulberry, the White Italian Mulberry } 
by the hunbred or thousand, Grape Vines of both || 
native and foreign varieties, mosty of large size, for 
sale by the single vine, hundred or thousand, at re- 
duced prices. ‘The subscriber has a large collection i 
of Green- House Plants of choice and select varie- || 
ties, and in good condition. — \} 

Orders by mail or otherwise will be promptly at || 


| pire on the last day of December next, and the other 
‘in the place of John Birdsall, resi ned, whose term 
of service will expire on the last day of December, 


1835, 
JOHN A. DIX 
Secretary of State. 


To the Sheriff of the county of Monroe. 


N. B.—The Unspectors of Election in the several 


tended to, and packages delivered in Rochester, or || towns in yovt county will give notice of the election 





per hour. 2. That at this rate they have convey- 
ed upwards of fourteen passengers, 3. That 
their weight including engine, fuel, water and 
attendants, may be under three tons. 4. That 
‘hey can ascend and descend hills of considera- 


; Orders for Mr. Rowe’s Nursery received by 
the Publisher of this paper. 

Catalogues will be sent to those who wish them, }| 
gratis, or may be had by calling at the office of the | 
Genesce Farmer. . ASA ROWE, || 

Greece, Monroc co. N. Y. Sept. 13,1834, * |} 


at the Canal one mile from the Nursery. 


gublish the a 


of a Representative to Congress from the Twenty- 
i Congressional District; alse for the choice 
0 


f Members of Assembly, and for filling any vacan- 
zies in County offices that may exist. 
iF All public newspapers in this county will 


ove, and send their bills to the Sheriff 
the county. aug 16 
oO ‘4 
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Autumnal Emblems. 
{py wM. Bow!TT.} 
THE PADING OF THE WooDs,. 


\for “another and a better world.” 

| There is time enough, says o.0cnaen 
‘ : | boy,—but his time runs out, and he goes, 
pa =p ate ee fast ; i half fitted, to the counting room,or enters, 
Yet wilder beauty erowns the forestnow, | half fitted, at college. 

Than through thé summer past. Time enough,—thinks many a young 
inan, if he does not Say so, to countenance 
habits of frugality and economy, and thus 
‘| provide for future wealth-—but the time ne- 

ver, never comes—and he,to use a homely 

saying of Dr. Franklin’s, “scratches a poor 
man’s head as long as he lives.” 
| How many designs have we formed of 
- doing this and that good thing, which fell 
through, not because we had little time— 
but because we had time enough, and so 
wasted one hour after another till the time 
had passed. 
| ‘Time enough to work, says the idlerand 
_spendthrift-but his clothes wear ou: before 
he finds time to earn new ones—and his 
pockets are emptied, and he has no time to 
replenish them. 
_ Franklin has a homely saying to this ef- 
'fect,--that he who loses an hour in the 
| morning, mustrun all] day,and ’tis a won- 
\| der if he overtakes his business before night. 
' So, if any one finds himself pinched for 
time, it is likely he has thrown away an 
‘hour, when he thought he hadtime enough 
Its summer cheer, anes little to spare. ore 
As it flitteth to and fro? i tue enough—-say we, When in a seri- 
7 eo ‘ous mood, we resolve to be more diligent, 
So the freed spirit flies ! |more systematic, more punctual, when we 

Ay oeawnera clay i resolve upon any reforii. 

Like the swallow from the shies. | |Wedo not mean to procrastinate---but 
while we muse the moment passes, it is ITre- 
 coverably lost. 


A more resplendent blaze, 
Of rich and radiant hues, 
Gleams through the autumn haze, 
Than ’mid the summer dews. 


‘Sois it nature loves 
In all her power to part ; 

So with her passing splendor moves 
‘The severing human heart. 


Calmly through pleasant years 
We love some kindred mind ; 

But ’tis only through ope pertng tears 
Its full delights we find. 


‘hen, how in form and face, 
In every act and tone, 
Beam forth the tenderness and grace 
That melt us, and are flown! 
tHE DEPARTURE OF THE SWALLOW 
And is the swallow gone? 
Who beheld it? 
Which way sailed it ? 
Marewell bade it none ? 


No mortal saw it go; 
But who doth bear 


Whither, wherefore, doth it go ? 


wae Do you say, we knew all this before. 
‘That a void is left a . Nodoubt of it. Yetwe are aptto think 
~ wists ale there is not only tiie enough, butsome to 
\spare. But this is an error and should be 
Where is Time Enough. 11 SP r 


Ps... os. | corrected. 
Fhis is one of the most mischievous || 


entencesin the English language. Not //nothing against our position, that life is 
at itis badin itself,--for it is strietly true, |! jus: long enough. ‘Phe oldest person has 
as we intend "a show ste gees: | But its } enough of duty and enough of p easure too, 
Saat ie anne A settage wy oe pian Lory jit he lives aright, to occupy his three score 
Mi s = hi oh $100 Of €Vil. | vears and ten-- while he whose sun goes 
Pie a oo reread eee ome | sia at noon, has time enough, if he will 
beg ison, €- but improve it,to make his life here a bles- 
cae chery rag me enought was eft ning to ators and chat hereafier essed 
, é ’ s : and glorious to himself. 
too late, or never moved ar all. Bac 
But there is such a thing as bringing), 
good out of evil. The bee extracts honey, | naptduaaieenamitmana 
as pa abe wy as ae ye the this- | Sea-sipp Musines.—“ Let him go to the 
ile, as from the rose. And he who would | sea-shore and get wisdom.” Ay—he can 


profit by s‘udying human nature, and learn wisdom here, if his heart is ever sus- 
watching divine providence, may learn | ceptible of its holy teaching. The beauti- 
wisdom from his pas: errors and turn over'| ful, expansive and mighty ocean! What 
his misfortune tosome good account. 


= >= —— 





——---‘* That life alone is long, 
Which answer’s life’s great end.” 


we believe he was fully as wise as people || which I stand—out, out in the distance.till 
commonly are at present,) the wisest man//it is lost where the horizon commincles 
of ancient days, has given us to understand || with its foaming waters and where its roar 
that thereis a time for every thing under | has ceased to come upon m ] 


the sun. A time for laughter, and for \\upon its dark bosom, beyond where those 
tears, for sorrow, and for joy. A time || hoary islands repose, the white sail of the 
for business, a time for recreation, and a/| mariner bearing its course away from the 
time forrest, but he does not say a word a- | peaceful shore, and directed by him who 
bout Jeisure time, or time foridleness, He + has committed himself to the mere of th 

speaks too of a time to die, leaving us to:| f ; 


: winds and waves, in search of oth 
infer, as we may very naturally, that He, |! climes. I 


awho a the sun to rule the day, the} It is an imposing scene! How the 
ae and stars to govern the night, has}\flucwating waves follow onwards—each 
ei ides te ee ee seat = —, isucceeded by another, and both in a ino- 
t » to perfrom all our duties || ment after fost i 

sok idan cates Lada f st in the immeastrable mass 


make the world better for our having lived 


ear. I see 











jthe wave of time, for a moment on the 


The different length of different lives is} 


ian ennobling sight? Its robe of blue|! 
The wisest man in ancient days (and || spreading abroad from the rocky shore oh 


THE GENESEE FARMER 


\| in it---and to become better fitted ourselves 


———— 
— 


broad bosom of eternit 


lowed e and gone! Emblem too, of Him 
“who hath measured its waters in hj. 
‘hand,” and who hath said, “hither shai; 
thou come and no farther, and 
thy proud waves be stayed!” Faint em 
blem of his own eternity. Living and ab; 
\ding in his own strength and might durins 
ithe mutation of ages, its billows sti|| uphea.. 
ving amidst the raging of the tempest--o; 
‘moving onward in slow and sullen majesty: 
‘when the winds have died away and a}! ; 
| peace again. F 

| Frat] man hast thou a heart—then meditate 

Be silent—wonder and adore ! oe 


y---and then swal- 
here shal: 


Table of Cataracts. 
IN AMERICA, 

Names. Per endic, hight, "hole 
Tequendama, 8. America. oe witelnd.. 
Nipegon, U. Canada, 

Montmorency, L. C 

Falling Spring, Va 

Niagara, U. C 

Shawenegan, L. C 0150 
Wilberforce, Hood River, U, C. . 250 
NOD, TE. Ins on bana ke the tads eins of 40n) 
| Missouri, er tore 359 
Passaic, N. J 

'Cohos, Mohawk 

Chaudicre, L, C 

Housatonic, Conn 

Great Falls, Potomac 

Little Falls, Potomac 

Ist. John, LC 

Bellows Falls, Conn. R o's 
(Grand DEED 662 haete ted 30 

St. Aathony, Miss....+se0..-+. 
Packagama, Miss....... Cry Fe 

| Monongahela, Va 

iSt. Mary’s, U. C 

Grosse Pilfes, Ol SP ideas tn 
Ottawas, U.C... 








IN EUROPE. 

Names. Perpendic. right. Whale d 
Marble Cascade, Italy........ oe SETTLE 300) 
|Powers Court, Ireland......,..300....,,.300 
'Pistilly Cayne, Wales......... 200 
\Ceresoli, Savoy. 

Evanson, Savoy.... 

Nun of Capena, Savoy. 

Staub Bach, Switz 

Sour Milk Force, Eng 

Glommen, Norway 

Foyers, Scotland. 

Cettina, Dalmatia 

| Teverone, Italy 

‘Trohletta, Sweden 

\{n Devonshire, Eng 

‘Hardrow Force, Eng 

| Fall of the Rhine, Switz......... 

| Thornton Force, Eng 

|Rocky Linn, Scot.... 

Wethercot, Eng 

| Dank Cave, Eng 

Tue Force or Genius.—“It is inter 
jesting to notice how some minds seem t¢ 





create themselves ;—springing up unde! 
| ; ging . 

jevery disadvantage, and working their s0- 
litary but resistless way through a thot 
‘sand obstacles. Nature seems to delight 
jin ap or the assiduities of ar 
‘with which it would rear legitimate dul! 


and luxuriance of her chance productions 
She scatters the seeds of genius to the 
‘winds, and though some may perish 2- 
mong the stony places of the world, and 
some be choked by the thorns and bram- 


ness to maturity, and to glory in the vig®) 


bles of early adversity ; yet others wil! 


now and then strike root even in the clefts 


jot the rock—-struggle bravely up into sub 


place, all the beauties of vegetation 





. 7 * ile - 
leasure—to ||of waters ! Emblems of man—rising with place, ait ue Deautles of veavtstioné 


Irving. 





